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FIRST  LIGHT   INFANTRY  VETERAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
in   accordance   with  the   requirements  of  the    By-Laws, 
Monday  evening.  May  ist,  1871,  at  the  Armory. 

Colonel  Brown  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  following 
report,  embracing  a  condensed  statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  for  the  past  year,  was  then  read,  received,  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  file  : — 

Colonel  William  W.  Brown, 

Commanding  First  Light  Infantry  Veteran  Association  : — 

The  Association  failing  to  elect  an  Adjutant  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting,  and  the  By-Laws  requiring  at  this  meeting,  a  report  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  past  year,  the  un- 
dersigned respectfully  presents  the  following  report,  thereby 
'  assuming  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  Adjutant  for  the  time 
being. 

Another  year  has  quickly  rolled  around,  bringing  us  again 
together  for  our  second  Annual  Meeting.  Our  gatherings  are 
not  so  many,  nor  our  achievements  so  great,  as  to  present  many 
interesting  items  for  our  report.  We  have  all  the  requisite  ma- 
terial within  ourselves  to  make  our  Association  of  interest  and 
benefit  to  all  if  rightly  applied,  and  can  only  hope,  that  in  the 
progress  of  time,  something  may  be  developed  whereby  more 
life  may  be  diffused  into  our  members. 

The  parade  intended  at  the  celebration  of  our  First  Anniver- 
sary was  postponed,  on  account  of  the  weather,  to  May  23,  on 
which  day  a  large  number  were  present.     The  line  was  formed 
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with  the  Infantry  Cadets,  about  eighty-five,  with  their  drum  band_ 
on  the  right,  the  Active  Company  with  full  ranks,  with  the 
American  Band  in  the  centre,  and  our  own  Association  with 
drums  and  fifes  on  the  left.  The  march  was  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  was  referred  to  by  the  daily  papers  as  an  un- 
usually fine  parade. 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  was  held  September  16,  at  which 
meeting  an  invitation  was  received  for  a  delegation  from  our 
Association  to  accompany  the  Active  Roll  on  their  proposed 
visit  to  Portland,  and  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  was  also 
appointed,  consisting  of  Colonel  Brown,  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Staples  and  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Hall,  at  their  suggestion  to  act 
with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  them,  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Infantry.  The  delegates.  Colonel  Brown,  Lieutenants 
C.  -A.  Hall,  George  E.  Martin  and  Albert  H.  Hartwell,  and 
Privates  L.  C.  Belcher,  William  Whitaker.  George  Wheaton  2d 
and  W.  H.  H.  Butts,  visited  Portland,  Maine,  September  26, 
and  returned  September  28  ;  and,  on  their  return,  were  received 
by  our  Association  numbering  over  one  hundred,  also  by  the 
Infantry  Cadets  with  very  full  ranks.  A  short  march  was  then 
made  to  the  armory,  where  they  were  entertained  by  a  collation. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  officers  was  held  March  8,  1S71,  at 
which  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Second  Anniversary,  also  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  delegation  from  our  Association  to  accompanv 
the  Active  Roll  on  their  proposed  visit  to  Montreal  in  July  next ; 
and  also  to  present  the  bronze  medallion  of  our  Commandant, 
made  by  Private  C.  H.  Hemenway. 

The  above  Committee  consisted  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Staples, 
Colonel  Eddy,  and  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Hall.  A  Committee  con- 
sisting of  Lieutenant  Hartwell  and  Surgeon  N.'  A.  Fisher,  was 
appointed  to  raise,  among  the  members,  means  sufficient  to  can- 
cel the  indebtedness  of  the  Association.  In  accordance  with  the 
vote,  passed  at  the  First  Anniversary,  the  First  Volume  of  our 
Association  has  been  published,  and  distributed  to  such  of  the 
members  as  have  called  for  them.  This  volume  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  events  connected  with  our  organization,  and  a  full 
Roster.     Its  appearance  is,  or  ought  to  be,  gratifying  to  all. 


\ 


Colonel  Staples    Report. 
The  finances  of  the  Association,  are  as  follows 

Balance  in  Treasury  at  the  commencement 

of  the  year, 

Total  Receipts  during  the  year,     . 
New  Members, 
First  Anniversary  and  parade,  September 

26th,  . 
Sale  of  Books,  * 


$453  54 


100 

00 

1,056 

53 

142 

5o 

Total  Receipts, 

payments : 
First  Anniversary  and  parade,  Sep- 
tember 26,    .  .  $1,056  53 
Books,  Postages,  Envelopes,  &c,  407  75 


$i,752  57 


Total  Payments, 


1,464  28 


Balance  on  hand, 


£288  29 


The  undersigned,  auditing  Committee,  appointed  by  Colonel 
Brown,  have  examined  the  above  report  of  the  Acting  Adjutant,' 
and  compared  it  with  the  vouchers,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

William  Viall,  }    Auditi?ig 

James  R.  Dorrance,       \  Co?mnittee. 


There  is  a  balance,  yet  due,  on  account  of  the  First  Anniver- 
sary which  ought  to  be  paid,  and  if  each  of  those  who  have  not 
contributed,  only  at  the  time,  were  now  to  contribute  a  small 
amount,  the  indebtedness  would  soon  be  cancelled,  and  the  funds 
of  our  Association  left  unbroken.  The  balance  now  on  hand  will 
soon  be  increased  by  the  further  sale  of  our  first  volume.  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  those  members  who  have  not  yet  obtained  this 
volume  will  promptly  do  so,  in  order  that  the  book  account  may 
balance  itself.  We  most  certainly  ought  to  publish  a  volume  each 
year,  and  a  very  small  contribution  from  each  member,  would 
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defray  the  expenses,  thereby  bearing  evidence  to  all,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  absent  members,  that  our  Association  still  lives. 

During  the  year,  fifty-rive  new  signatures  have  been  placed  upon 
our  books,  making  the  whole  number  just  four  hundred,  while 
there  are  still  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  eligible  to  sign. 

Some  familiar  faces  that  were  with  us  at  our  last  meeting  have 
passed  away.  And  so  onward  in  the  march  of  time,  as  future 
years  are  ushered  in,  those  of  us  who  are  active  to-day,  will  be 
reckoned  among  the  past,  and  those  now  upon  the  Active  Roll 
and  roll  of  the  Infantry  Cadets  will  then  constitute  the  Veteran 
Association  of  the  future,  and  those  yet  unborn  will  fill  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  Cadets.  Let  us  bequeath  to  them  a  name  which  they 
may  ever  prize. 

During  the  year,  seven  of  our  members  have  deceased. 

JAMES  BRATTELL  AMES 

Was  the  son  of  Asa  and  Rebecca  Ames,  and  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, November  20,  1807.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town, 
and  prepared  himself  for  college,  but,  changing  his  purpose,  he 
entered  at  once  mercantile  life,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  well- 
known  house  of  Potter  &  Russell,  where  he  remained  two  or 
•three  years.  Leaving  them,  he  went  to  sea  with  Captain  , Hicks, 
who  sailed  for  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Ives,  making  with  him  two 
or  three  voyages  to  China,  and  the  different  ports  of  South 
America  on  the  Pacific  coast,  acting  a  portion  of  the  time  as 
supercargo  for  the  above  firm.  On  one  of  the  home  passages, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Captain,  the  command  of  the  ship  de- 
volved upon  him,  and,  though  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
accomplished  the  difficult  task,  and  brought  the  vessel  safely  into 
port,  to  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  all  parties  interested. 
Giving  up  the  sea,  he  went  to  Mobile,  and  engaged  in  the  cotton 
business,  which  he  pursued  there  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 
returning  north,  each  summer,  for  pleasure  and  recreation.  In 
September,  1843,  he  married  Angelina,  daughter  of  George  and 
Sarah  Downing,  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  In 
1S57  or  1858,  he  gave  up  going  south,  and  began  manufacturing, 
which,  however,  he  soon  abandoned.     The  Rebellion  soon  break- 
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ing  out,  and  business  being  prostrated,  he  gave  up  all  active  pur- 
suits. Although  no  politician,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  Alderman  of  the  Fourth 
Ward  from  1859  t0  1861;  he  also  filled  other  offices  of  trust,  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Globe  Bank,  and  Globe  National  Bank,  for 
many  years.  In  December,  1S66,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
but,  by  great  perseverance,  united  to  a  naturally  strong  will,  he 
was  enabled  to  attend  to  many  and  varied  duties,  until  the  disease 
suddenly  terminated  his  life,  June  13,  1870,  and  was  buried  in 
Swan  Point  Cemetery.  He  left  a  widow  and  three  daughters. 
Mr.  Ames  became  a  member  of  the  Infantry  April  9,  1826,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  member  of  Company  C. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ROBINSON 

a 
Was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Nancy  Robinson,  and  was  born  in 

Uxbridge,  Mass.,  March  3,  181 5.  In  1839,  he  married  Eunice, 
daughter  of  Moses  and  Eunice  Baker,  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Provi- 
dence, and,  afterwards,  for  many  years,  as  an  exchange  broker, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  thence  he  removed  to  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  died,  July  13,  1870,  leaving  a  widow  and 
two  sons.  Mr.  Robinson  became  a  member  of  the  Infantry,  June 
13,  1838,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  not  been  assigned  to 
a  company. 

JOHN  BROWN  HOWELL 

Was  the  son  of  Hon.  Jeremiah  B.  and  Martha  (Brown)  Howell, 
and  was  born  in  Providence,  December  6,  1803.  His  father  was 
once  LTnited  States  Senator,  and  his  grandfather  formerly  Dis- 
trict Judge,  of  Rhode  Island.  In  early  manhood  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  Providence,  thence  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  for  several  years  clerk  in  a  bank,  but,  some  twenty 
years  prior  to  his  death,  he  moved  back  to  Providence,  giving  his 
entire  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  landed  property.  In 
November,  1S47,  he  married  Sarah  M.  Miller,  of  Williamsburgh, 
and  she  died  in  Providence,  May,  1848.  April  29,  185 1,  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Underhill,  of  Seacaucus,  New  Jersey,  who   is  still 
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living.  By  this  last  marriage  he  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who 
is  the  only  descendant  of  Hon.  David  Howell.  Mr.  Howell  died 
August  2,0,  1870.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Infantry  March  4, 
4822,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  member  of  Company  D. 

4 
JOHN  HILL  GLADDING 

Was  the  son  of  George  W.,  and  Rebecca  M.  Gladding,  and  was 
born  in  Providence.  December  14,  1819.  He  was  educated  in  the 
private  schools  of  Providence,  Mr.  Hartshorn's  being  the  last  that 
he  attended.  In  May,  1853,  he  married  Lydia  Maria  Bowen, 
daughter  of  Ethan  and  Caroline  F.  Bowen,  of  North  Providence. 
He  commenced  business  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Providence,  at  that  time.  He  also 
engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Canton  and  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi.-also,  in  Mil^aukie,  and  in  New  York.  He  then  returned 
to  Providence,  where  he  engaged  with  his  brothers,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded their  father.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered 
much  from  the  consumptive  habit  of  his  constitution.  Through 
great  patience  and  fortitude,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness until  September  26,  when  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and 
conveyed  to  his  home,  where  he  lingered  a  few  weeks,  suffering 
greatly — all  the  while,  however,  exhibiting  the  same  patience  and 
dignity  that  had  marked  his  intercourse  in  his  business  and  pri- 
vate life,  and  gained  many  true  friends.  Mr.  Gladding  died 
November  8,  1870,  and  was  buried  in  the  North  Burying  Ground. 
He  left  a  widow  and  five  sons.  Mr.  Gladding  became  a  member 
of  the  Infantry,  April  23,  1847,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
a  member  of  Company  E. 

LIEUTENANT  BRINTNALL  SABIN 

Was  the  son  of  Hezekiah  and  Ann  (Ensworth)  Sabin,  and  was 
born  in  Providence,  December  15,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Kingstown  Academy,  in  this  State.  In  1844,  he  married  Eliza 
H.  Bradford,  daughter  of  William  B.  Bradford,  of  Providence, 
and  she  died  in  April,  1 S46.  In  1S52,  he  married  Caroline  A., 
sister  of  his  tirst  wife.     He  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
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ness,  in  Providence  and  in  New  York.  In  1870,  he  moved  to 
Barrington,  R.  I  ,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and,  at  which 
place  he  was  postmaster  On  the  evening  of  November  22,  1870, 
he  started  from  Providence,  to  drive  to  Barrington.  The  night 
was  very  dark  and  stormy,  and  he  lost  his  way  and  drove  into  the 
Seekonk  River,  and  waswdrowned.  His  body  was  not  found  until 
the  5th  of.December.  He  was  buried  in  St.  John's  Church  yard. 
His  widow  and  two  daughters  survive  him.  Lieutenant  Sabin 
became  a  member  of  the  Infantry,  October  4,  1837,  and  was 
elected  Fourth  Lieutenant  in  1841  and  1842,  and  declined  in  1843. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Second  Sergeant  of  Company  D. 


ADJUTANT  OLIVER  PORTER  TREAT 

Was  the  son  of  Oliver,  and  Dorothy  (Porter)  Treat,  and  was  born 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  February  9,  18 17.  In  May,  1840,  he 
married  Emeline,  daughter  of  Alvin  and  Fanny  Steadman,  of 
Hartford,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  In  Hartford,  and  in 
Providence,  where  he  afterwards  removed,  he  engaged  in  business 
as  a  merchant  tailor.  In  both  cities,  he  was,  for  many  years,  con- 
nected with  several  leading  choirs,  of  which,  his  fine  base  voice 
and  correct  musical  taste  made  him  an  important  member.  When 
a  young  man,  Adjutant  Treat  enjoyed  excellent  health,  but  as  years 
went  on,  a  fearful  disease  attacked  him.  For  seventeen  years  this 
terrible  malady  continued  to  increase  in  the  number  and  force  of 
its  attacks,  and  resisted  all  the  remedies  and  skill  which  were 
brought  to  combat  it.  Finally,  in  the  summer  ot  1868,  it  became 
evident  that  only  some  great  change  could  arrest  the  disease  and 
preserve  his  life,  so,  after  receiving  advice  from  physicians  and 
friends,  it  was  decided  that  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  the  largest 
of  the  Azores  group,  presented  the  most  advantages,  on  account 
ot  its  climate  and  hot  sulphur  springs,  celebrated  for  their  effi- 
cacy in  rheumatic  complaints.  In  October,  Sergeant  Treat,  ac- 
companied by  his  family,  sailed  for  the  islands,  and  remained  at 
St.  Michael  eight  months.  The  sea  voyage  and  climate,  the  free- 
dom from  care,  and  presence  of  those  he  most  loved,  the  kind  and 
hospitable  society  of  the  Island,  the  fruits  and  exercise  in  the  open 
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air,  and,. above  all,  the  sulphur  baths,  which  seemed  to  take  away 
his  disease,  while  they  gave  him  strength,  all  worked  together  to 
accomplish  a  change,  which  seemed  like  a  wonderful  cure  ;  and, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  intervening  between  his  return  and 
his  death,  Sergeant  Treat  enjoyed  better  health  than  lor  the  ten 
years  previous  to  his  journey.  Of  his  patience  in  suffering,  words 
hardly  suffice  to  tell.  His  buoyant  cheerfulness,  and  tender  care 
for  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  never  failed,  and  his  sufferings 
were  never  made  a  burden  for  others  to  bear;  on  the  contrary,  he 
constantly  grew  more  tender  and  sympathetic  to  his  friends,  more 
forgiving  to  those  that  injured  him,  so  that  when  he  died,  one 
could  truly  say,  he  died  "  in  charity  with  all  men."  He  died  of 
an  apoplectic  form  of  paralysis,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1871,  and 
was  buried  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  left  a  widow  and  three 
children.  Sergeant  Treat  became  a  member  of  the  Infantry,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1S51,  and  was  elected  Fifth  Sergeant  and  Fourth  Ser- 
geant for  four  years,  and  Adjutant,  1857,  probably  to  1S60.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  Company  B. 

CORPORAL  HANSON  HULL  THOMAS 

Was  the  son  of  Lewis  and  Abigail  (Brown)  Thomas,  and  was 
born  in  10 17.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wickford  Academy.  He 
moved  to  Providence,  where  he  engaged  in  business. as  a  mer- 
chant tailor,  which  business  he  followed  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1843,  he  married  Mary  E.  Bates,  daughter  of  William  Bates, 
of  Wareham,  Massachusetts.  He  died  April  17,  1871.  Corporal 
Thomas  became  a  member  of  the  Infantry,  October,  1836,  and 
was  elected  Corporal  1S42,  1S43,  1844  and  1845.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  member  of  Company  B. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Staples, 

Acting  Adjutant. 

On  motion  of  General  James  Shaw,  Jr.,  it  was 
Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  Colonel 
Staples,  for  the  interesting  report  by  him,  presented  and  read. 
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The  Committee  for  making  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Second  Anniversary,  reported. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  quite  large,  notwithstand- 
ing unusual  attractions  to  draw  away  the  members,  in  the  shape 
of  a  concert  by  the  American  Band,  being  held  near  by. 

An  hour  was  passed  in  a  pleasant  and  social  manner,  when  the 
different  companies  met  separately  for  the  election  of  their  offi- 
cers. The  Line  Officers,  so  elected,  then  elected  the  Field  and 
Staff  Officers.  Colonel  Brown  then  appointed  the  Sergeants  and 
Corporals,  and  the  following  is  the  Roster  for  1S71  : — 


Colonel, 
General  William  W.  Brown. 

Lieute?iant-  Colonel, 
Colonel  Henry  Staples. 

Major, 
Major-General  Ambrose  E.  Burnsidt 

Adjutant, 
Joseph  H.  Kendrick. 

Quartermaster, 
Colonel  Nehemiah  S.  Draper. 

Assistant  Quartermaster, 
Lieutenant  James  R.  Dorrance. 

Commissary, 
Brigadier-General  James  Shaw. 

Assistant  Commissary, 
Lieutenant  Edmund  Davis. 

Paymaster, 
Captain  Stephen  K.  Rathbone. 

Assistant  Paymaster, 
Colonel  William  Viall. 
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Surgeon, 
Francis  L.  Wheaton,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Surgeons, 
Nathaniel  A.  Fisher,  M.  D., 
C.  G.  McKnight,  M.  D. 

Chaplain, 
Right  Reverend  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  U. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant, 
James  C.  Bucklin. 


Company  A. 


Captain, 

Ex-Governor  Elisha  D}: 

ist  Lieutenant, 

2.d  Lieutenant, 

3d  Lieutenant, 

4th  Lieutenant, 

Clerk  and  Treasurer, 

ist  Sergeant, 

id  Sergeant, 

3d  Sergeant, 

4th  Sergeant, 

ist  Corporal, 

2d  Corporal, 

id  Corporal, 

4th  Corporal, 


Colonel  John  T.  Pitman,  vice 
er,  who  declined  a  re-election. 
Major  Luther  C.  Warner. 
Clifton  A.  Hall. 
Benjamin  W.  Ham. 
Charles  Sabin. 
Francis  A.  Cranston. 
William  H.  Gale. 
Samuel  T.  Thurber. 
Henry  Pitman. 
Samuel  A.  Wesson. 
Stephen  Smith. 
George  R.  Whipple. 
William  H.  H.  Butts. 
Sewall  T.  Capron. 


George  E.  Allen. 
David  C.  Anthony. 
Alexander  F.  Adie. 
Zephaniah  Brown. 
Frederick  L.  Brown. 
William  Whipple  Brown. 
George  W.  Babcock. 


PRIVATES. 

Lieutenant  Ezra  B.  Bullock. 
Samuel  W.  Brown. 
William  E.  Browne. 
Captain  Shubael  H.  Cady. 
Thomas  W.  Chace. 
George  W.  Corey. 
Leon  Chappotin. 
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Captain  Charles  R.  Dennis. 
Cornelius  Draper. 
Lieut.  Albert  W.  Delanah. 
Captain  Christopher  Duck- 
worth. 
Clark  Dalrymple. 
Ex-Governor  Elisha  Dyer, 
Benjamin  C.  Gladding. 
William  Maxwell  Greene. 
William  E.  Hamlin. 
William  Hicks. 
Hon.  Wingate  Hayes. 
David  Heaton. 
William  Huntoon. 
Charles  W.  Jenckes. 
Henry  C.  Johnson. 
George  B.  Jastram. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Knowies. 
Lyman  Klapp. 
Robert  E.  P.  Low. 
Albert  P.  Miller. 


Luke  H.  Miller. 
Robert  E.  Northam. 
Robert  Niven. 
Noah  D.  Payne. 
Lieutenant  Henry  L.  Parsons. 
Daniel  A.  Prentice. 
George  W.  Prentice. 
Thomas  A.  Richardson. 
George  A.  Richards. 
Christopher  Rhodes. 
Lieutenant  Henry  J.  Steere. 
General  James  Shaw,  Jr. 
Martin  C.  Stokes. 
George  A.  Spink. 
William  L.  Southwick. 
Simri  Smith. 
Benjamin  Smith. 
William  H.  Shaw. 
James  II.  Warner. 
Erastus  L.  Wolcott. 
William  Whi  taker. 


Company  B. 


Captain, 

\s(  Lieutenant, 

id  Lieutenant, 

yi Lieutenant, 

4.I/1  Lieutenant, 

Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

\st  Sergeant,- 

id  Sergeant, 

3d  Sergeant, 

\th  Sergeant, 

1st  Corporal, 

2d  Corporal, 

3d  Corporal, 

ifth  Carporal, 


Colonel  Joseph  W.  Taylor. 
Colonel  A.  Crawford  Greene. 
Thomas  M.  Hawkins. 
Albert  L.  Calder. 
Henry  C.  Bradford. 
William  T.  Dorrance,  2d. 
John  W.  Noyes. 
James  P.  Fisher. 
Benjamin  G.  Snow. 
Frank  Molten. 
George  H.  Westcott. 
Charles  F.  A.  Capron. 
Edward  Mason. 
James  A.  Windsor. 
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PRIVATES. 


George  W.  Arnold. 
Christopher  B.  Arnold,  jr. 
Tristam  H.  Angell. 
Joseph  Batch- 
Major  M.  Page  Buffum,  U 

S.  A. 
Paymaster  Samuel  T.Brow 

'  U.  S-  N. 
Henry  G.  Carpenter. 
William  J.  Clark. 
Alexander  B.  Chace. 
Henry  C.  Cranston. 
Aaron  B.  Curry. 
George  W.  Danielson. 
Oliver  F.  Dutcher. 
Bailey  \V.  Evans. 
James  Eldred. 
Samuel  J.  Foster. 
Alfred  Garfield. 
John  Garside. 
General  John  G.  Hazard 
Lewis  H.  Humphrey. 
Thomas  W.  Hart. 
William  S.  Hayward. 
A.  S.  Langley. 
Edwin  Lowe. 


Louis  Leveck. 
George  II.  Manchester. 
.  Colonel  Edwin  J.  Nightingale 
Smith  Owen. 
Gorham  P.  Pomroy. 
Hon.  William  S.  Patten, 
ne,  Lt.  Col.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 
Charles  D.  Pennell. 
William  W.  Rathbun. 
Lieutenant  James  L.  Richardson. 
Charles  H.  Potter. 
Ex-Governor  James  Y.  Smith. 
Benjamin  W.  Spink. 
John  H.  Springer. 
James  H.  Sabin. 
William  Sessions. 
Archibald  D.  Simmons. 
Sylvester  Taylor. 
James  N.Thurber. 
Henry  G.  Tucker. 
Henry  A.  Weed  en. 
Stephen  Webster. 
Stephen  P.  Warclwell. 
George  G.  Wilbur. 
Edward  Williams. 
Rev.  Augustus  Woodburv. 


Company  C. 


Captain, 

1st  Lieutenant, 

id  Lieutenant, 

2,d  Lieiitenajit, 

4tA  Lieutenant, 

Clerk  and  Treasurer, 

i  st  Serjeant, 


Colonel  Job  Angell. 
Captain  Samuel  H.  Thomas. 
Colonel  Sylvester  R.  Knight. 
Edward  Burr. 
D.  Brainard  Blake. 
William  C.  Chace. 
William  C.  Chace. 
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id  Sergeant. 
2d  Sergeant, 
4t/i  Sergeant, 
1st  Corporal, 
id  Corporal, 
2d  Corporal, 
<\tk  Corporal, 


George  W.  Snow. 
Lieutenant  Stephen  Thurber. 
John  R.  Dorrance. 
Albert  G.  Barton. 
Aldridge  B.  Gardiner. 
Daniel  T.  Lyman. 
Jonathan  T.  Thornton. 


PRIVATES. 


Benjamin  F.  Almy. 
Sergt.  Samuel  W.  Anthony. 
John  W.  Angell. 
Charles  C.  Armstrong. 
Lieut.  Edward  F.  Annable. 
James  H.  Allen. 
James  H.  Bugbee, 
Colonel  William  P.  Blodgett. 
George  W.  Butts. 
Joseph  A.  Barker. 
William  Butler. 
Truman  Blanchard. 
William  E.  Barrett. 
Lieut.  William  E.  Clarke, 
•Sergeant  Hollis  M.  Coombs. 
Lieut.  Col.  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr. 
John  F.  Dyer. 
William  %  Dart. 
Conrad  C.  Ellery. 
Thomas  F.  Fessenden. 
David  Gowdey. 
Samuel  Gladding. 
John  W.  Greene. 
James  Humphreys. 
Ephraim  A.  Hathaway. 
Walter  S.  Hough. 


Charles  H.  Hemmenway. 

Lieutenant  John  J.  Jenckes. 

Charles  H.  Kilton. 

Benjamin  E.  Kinsley. 

Colonel  Daniel  W.  Lyman. 

William  H.  McCormick. 

Henry  W.  Mason. 

Timothy  Newell. 

Arnold  L.  Potter. 

Alanson  Pitcher. 

Henry  K.  Potter. 

George  W.  Pettes. 

Frank  J.  Potter. 

Lieut.  Daniel  S.  Remington. 

William  Ross. 

Josiah  W.  Richardson. 

Benjamin  P.  Robinson. 

Charles  H.  Sheldon. 

H.  Herbert  Sheldon. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  G.  Trippe. 

William  H.  Teel. 

Sylvanus  Tingley. 

George  W.  Talbot. 

James  Wilson. 

Albert  D    Wheeler. 
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Company  D. 


Captain, 

1st  Lieutenant^ 

id  Lieutenant^ 

2>d  Lieutenant^ 

4.th  Lieutenant^ 

Clerk  and  Treas2trer, 

1st  Sergeant, 

id  Sergeant) 

^d  Sergeant, 

Ofth  Sergeant, 

1st  Corporal) 

id  Corporal, 

3d  Corporal, 

%th  Corporal) 


Colonel  Albert  C  Eddy. 
James  Snow,  Jr. 
Joseph  Martin. 
Albert  H.  Hartwdl. 
Edward  M.  Young. 
Edwin  A.  Calder. 
Stephen  A.  Barker. 
William  H.  Fenner. 
Colonel  George  B.  Thomas. 
Nathaniel  F.  Potter,  Jr. 
Sullivan  Moulton. 
George  H.  Chadsey. 
David  B.  Anthony. 
James  Greene. 


PRIVATES. 


Frederick  TV.  Arnold. 
Edward  TV.  Allen. 
Tillinghast  Almy. 
John  B.  Anthony. 
James  P.  Arnold. 
Elisha  S.  Aldrich. 
Thomas  Brown. 
Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett. 
William  H.  Bean. 
John  R.  Balch. 
David  H.  Braman. 
Benjamin  B.  Brownell. 
Robert  B.  Chambers. 
Cyrus  Cleveland. 
William  E.  Cutting. 
Samuel  C.  Dennis. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Doyle. 
Israel  H.  Dav. 


Albert  T.  Elliott. 
Hon.  Benjamin  T.  Eames. 
Isaac  Fish. 
Daniel  W.  Field. 
Joseph  C.  Greene. 
William  H.  Greene. 
Augustus  Hoppin. 
William  H.  Hudson. 
James  L.  Jones. 
Hon.  Jabez  C.  Knight. 
George  H.  Lincoln. 
Allen  C.  Mathewson. 
Colonel  Edwin  Metcalf. 
Joseph  P.  Manton. 
Henry  N.  Manchester. 
George  H.  Pike. 
Roger  W.  Potter. 
George  R.  Phillips. 
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Isaac  Peck.  Nicholas  Sheldon. 

Edward  L.  Peckham.  Ex-Governor  Thos.  G.  Turner. 

Isaac  M.  Potter.  Henry  F.  Tingley. 

Captain  Henry  Richardson.  Sergeant  John  A.  Vaughan. 

Captain  William  B.  Rhodes.  Jeremiah  M.  Vose. 

Nathan  J.  Smith.  Lieut.  Colonel  Augustus  Wright. 

Lieut.  Francis  J.  Sheldon. 

C03IPANY    E. 


Captain, 

1st  Lieutenant, 

id  Lieutenant, 

yi  Lieute?iant, 

4tk  Lieutenant, 

Clerk  and  Treasurer, 

ist  Sergeant, 

id  Sergeant, 

2d  Sergeant, 

^th  Sergeant, 

ist  Corfioqal, 

id  Corporal, 

$d  Corporal, 

4//1  Corporal, 


Colonel  George  W.  Hallett. 
Lieutenant  Robert  Barker. 
George  E.  Martin. 
Charles  Morris  Smith. 
Matthew  Sweet. 
George  TV  neaton,  2d. 
Christopher  H.  Alexander. 
H.  Frank  Payton. 
James  Warren. 
William  H.  Calder. 
Henry  Armington. 
William  A.  Grant. 
Henry  Paige. 
James  C.  Hidden. 


PRIVATES. 


Augustus  Arnold. 
William  R:  Andrews. 
John  R.  Allen. 
Hiram  15.  Aylesworth, 
William  Barstow. 
Arnold  Briggs. 
William  Barton. 
Joshua  Bicknell. 
William  S.  Chace, 
George  B.  Calder. 


John  F.  Crump. 
Josiah  W.  Crooker. 
Charles  S.  Cleveland. 
Henry  H.  Fish. 
John  W.  Gale. 
Albert  C.  Greene. 
Frank  L.  Gay. 
Robert  B.  Gray. 
Nicholas  B.  Gardiner. 
Jarvis  E.  Gladding,  Jr. 
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George  G.  Hail. 
George  Hutchins. 
Albert  T.  Johoanet. 
George  D.  Ketttf 
Christopher  Lippitt. 
Frank  Mauran. 
Captain  Suchet  Mauran. 
William  D.  Manchester. 
Stephen  Moulton. 
Colonel  Henry  H.  Ormsbee. 
Charles  H.  Peckham. 
Edward  Pearce. 
William  P.  Rathbone. 


Francis  J.  Read. 
William  Staples. 
Horatio  N.  Slocum. 
General  Henry  T.  Sisson 
Colonel  Samuel  P.  Sanford. 
John  Sanford. 
Pardon  Sheldon. 
Frederic  N.  Seabury,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Steere. 
John  T.  Stone. 
William  C.  Townsend. 
Frederick  A.  Warner. 
C.  Earle  Whitaker. 


Company  F. 


Captain, 

ist  Lieutenant, 

id  Lieutenant, 

id  Lieutenant, 

dfth  Lieutenant, 

Cterk  and  Treasurer, 

\st  Sergeant, 

id  Sergeant, 

id  Sergeant, 

\th  Sergeant, 

ist  Corporal, 

id  Corporal, 

id  Corporal, 

4t/z  Corpora/, 


William  R.  Huston. 
General  Lewis  Richmond. 
Samuel  C.  Blodgett. 
J.  Harry  Welch. 
John  W.  Butts,  Jr. 
George  C.  Noyes. 
Major  Albert  A.  Folsom. 
Thomas  Jollie. 
John  M.  Barker. 
William  Rhodes  Arnold. 
Leander  C.  Belcher. 
Gilbert  O.  Westcott. 
Richard  B.  Allen. 
Henry  H.  Giles. 


PRIVATES. 


J.  Edward  Allen. 
Samuel  Anthony. 
William  E.  Arnold. 
Daniel  An<;ell. 


William  Brownell. 
Charles  F.  Blodgett. 
Henry  H.  Barton. 
Elisha  W.  Brown. 
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Edwin  Baker. 
Thomas  S.  Brown. 
Joseph  H.  Bos  worth. 
Stanton   Beebe. 
Fayette  P.  Brown. 
Major  Jq£h  E.  Bradford. 
Joseph  J.  Cooke. 
William  Carr. 
William  H.  Draper. 
Edwin  N.  Dennison. 
Andrew  Dempster. 
Seth  Draper. 
George  R.  Drowne. 
Peleg  E.  Eddy. 
Nathaniel  D.  Fletcher. 
John  Greene, 
Amos  B.  Hawes,  M.  D. 
John  W.  Hill. 
William  H.  Hawkins. 
Colonel  Alrnon  D.  Hodges. 


George  Hull. 
George  H.  Hill. 
Wellington  Lewis. 
Henry  B.  Me  teal  f. 
Marshall  B.  Mead,  M.  D. 
Horace  E.  Metcalf. 
Horatio  R.  Nightingale. 
Jeremiah  S.  Parish. 
George  V.  Pierce. 
Isaac  Pitman. 
William  L.  Roberts. 
Stephen  P.  Richardson. 
Colonel  William  H.  P.  Steere. 
Colonel  Newell  A.  Thompson. 
Colonel  Jonathan  M.  Wheeler. 
Henry  Waterman. 
Henry  G.  Williams. 
N.  Bangs  Williams, 
Alexander  Walford,  Jr. 


The  last  named  Company  was  not  wholly  organized,  or  the 
officers  elected,  until  a  short  time  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  but  the  Committee  preferred  that  a  complete  ros- 
ter should  appear,  and,  therefore,  have  included  it. 


THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  Second  Anniversary  was  celebrated   on   Thursday,    May 
ii,  1S71. 

The  Association  met  at  Howard  Hall,and  at  halt-past  two  o'clock 
r.  m.,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Staples, 
and  accompanied  by  drums  and  fifes. marched  into  Dorrance  Street, 
south  of  Broad  Street,  where  the  Infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  C.  R.  Dennis,  and  Infantry  Cadets,  Captain  E.  W.  Buck- 
lin,  were  waiting.     The  line  then  started  in  the  following  order  : 
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Platoon  of  Police,  under  Sergeant  'Newhall. 

American  Band. 

First  Light  Infantry. 

Infantry  Cadets. 

Infantry  Cadets  Drum  Corps,  with  the   drums  and  fifes  of  the 

Association. 

Veteran  Association. 


■ 


The  line  of  march  was  in  a  direct  route  to  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Brown,  onWaterman  street.  The  Officers  of  the  bine  were 
invited  in.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Staples  then  addressed  the  Chap- 
lain, and  requested  him,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  to  present 
to  Mrs.  Colonel  Brown,  a  bronze  medallion  of  Colonel  Brown. 
This  medallion  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  art,  and  a  most  striking 
likeness,  and  was  executed  by  Private  C.  H.  Hemenway.  It  was 
presented  by  the  Chaplain,  Bishop  Clark,  and  responded  to  by 
Ex-Chaplain,  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

The  expense  of  this  medallion  was  met  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion among  the  members. 

After  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  Colonel  Brown,  who  had 
provided  a  liberal  entertainment,  the  line  was  again' formed,  and 
marched  to  Howard  Hall,  where  the  following  exercises  were  per- 
formed :  * 

Music  by  American  Band.     Light  Cavalry  Overture. 

Prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  Bishop  Clark. 

Song,  by  the  Infantry  Glee  Club.     Integer  Yitae. 

The  following  oration  was  then  delivered,  by  Ex-Chaplain  Rev. 
Augustus  Woodbury: — 


ORATION 


A 'CITIZEN    SOLDIERY    IS    THE    TRUE    DEFENCE    OF 

the  Rep.ublic  ;   that  is  the  subject  of  my  address 
this  afternoon. 

By  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  thinker, 
war  must  ever  be  deprecated  It  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted only  as  a  dire  necessity  ;  it  is  to  be  under- 
taken only  when  national  honor,  life  and  liberty 
are  at  stake.  Like  other  evils,  it  may  be  -over- 
ruled by  Divine  Providence,  for  human  good, 
and  may  even  become  an  instrumentality  for 
human  progress.  But  this  does  not  change  its 
essential  character.  Like  the  terrible  tempest,  that 
clears  the  air,  and  purifies  and  freshens  it,  its 
immediate  effects  may  be  followed  by  ultimately 
good  results.-  But,  while  active,  it  is  destructive, 
fierce  and  pitiless.  It  is  a  fearful  blow  to  national 
prosperity,  sometimes  demoralizing  to  national 
character,  always  exhaustive  of  national  resour- 
ces. When  engaged  in  to  gratify  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  the  lust  of  conquest,  the  greed  of  terri- 
tory, or  the  ambition   for  glory,  it   can  find  little 
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excuse,  and  there  can  be  but  little  mitigation  of 
its  mischievous  results.  It  transforms  production 
into  consumption.  It  turns  inventive  genius  from 
the  constructive  industry  that  makes  a  nation's 
wealth,  to  the  destruction  of  property  and  life 
which  drains  and  impoverishes  a  nation's  strength. 
Desolation  marks  its  progress.  Misery  and  woe 
are  the  traces  it  leaves  behind  its  steps.  Those 
of  you  who  have  seen  a  field  of  battle  after 
the  excitement  of  the  contest  is-  over,  and 
those  of  you  who  have  read  the  story,  know  how 
fearful  a  spectacle  it  is.  So  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  very  little  difference  between  a 
victorious  and  a  disastrous  field.  I  will  not  har- 
row your  feelings  by  an  attempt  at  description.  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  certain  fascination  in 
the  sight.  But  it  is  the  fascination  of  horror — ■ 
attracting  the  mind  to  contemplate  this  scene  of 
blood  and  death.  Yet,  awful  as  it  is,  it  is  but  a 
slight  portion  of  the  evil  to  be  observed.  There 
is  the  grief  of  bereaved  hearts  and  homes.  There 
is  the  waste  of  youth,  energy  and  power.  There 
is  the  derangement  of  labor  and  commerce;  there 
is  the  unsettling  of  the  basis  of  international 
right ;  there  is  the  wide  devastation,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  which  many  years  of  peace  are  insuffi- 
cient to  repair.  There  is  the  wider,  deeper  injury 
to  character  which  the  camp,    the  field,   the  garri- 
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son  are  liable  to  inflict.  All  these  things  must  be 
added  to  the  actual  cost  of  warfare  in  treasure, 
toils,  tears  and  blood.  There  must  be  some  great 
gain  to  humanity  to  compensate  for  all  this  vast 
expenditure.  I  am  glad  to  feel  that  humanity 
does  gain  in  the  Qnd,  But,  I  am  constrained  to 
feel,  that  it  is  not  because  of  war,  but  rather 
because  of  that  irrepressible  and  renewing  power 
of  the  human  soul,  which  always  strives  to  re- 
cover what  is  lost.  It  is,  in  that  endeavor,  that 
humanity  develops  its  strength,  not  only  regain- 
ing the  ground  it  has  been  driven  from,  but, — 
reinforced  by  the  impulse, — pushing  on  to  wider 
acquisitions. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion,— another  aspect  to  the  case.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  great  deal  of  sentimental  declama- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  horrors  of  war.  There  are 
extravagant  and  exaggerated  laudations  of  those 
times  of  peace,  which  are,  sometimes,  seasons  of 
cowardice  and  weakness.  There  are  unwise  at- 
tempts to  disparage  the  renown  of  naval  and 
military  genius — the  renown  that  has  been  won 
by  fierce  contest,  when  all  one's  resources,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  are  put  in  requisition,  and  all 
one's  faculties  are  summoned  to  activity.  There 
is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  certain  greatness  of  man- 
hood   to    be  achieved    and    illustrated    amid  the 
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smoke  and  dust  of  battle,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
a  great  war.  The  captains  whose  names  are  bright 
on  the  pages  of  history  were  really  great  men, 
who  knew  how  to  command  and  to  wield  the 
instruments  by  which  great  results  are  wrought. 
We  would  be  just  to  that  power  of  genius  which 
plans  and  executes  the  large  combinations  of  for- 
ces that  crown  with  victory  the  long  campaign. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  well  said,  that  <cwaris  not 
always,  seldom,  indeed,  on  both  sides,  the  pro- 
duct of  malevolent  passions  ;  and  the  moral 
aspect  of  war  is  not  the  only  one  .to  be  considered. 
It  has  its  objective,  providential  side,  which  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  philosophic  historian." 
Thus,  war  is  elevated  to  the  condition  of  the 
conflict  of  great  principles,  in  which  men  are  sim- 
ply the  instruments,  and  human  suffering  and 
misery — grievous  as  they  may  be — are  the  inci- 
dental accompaniments.  The  struggle  is  for  the 
victory  of  good  over  evil,  and  they,  who  fall  in 
the  midst  of  it,  are  the  martyrs  and  witnesses — 
the  sacrifice  which  the  progress  of  mankind  always, 
in  some  form,  demands.  Ideas  fight.  The  strong- 
est must  conquer.  All  material  things, — human 
life  itself, — if  they  stand  in  the  way,  are  crushed. 
The  power  of  ideas  is  irresistible.  It  controls 
events.  It  commands  men  and  nations.  It 
marks  the  course  of  history. 
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"  There  is  no  iniquity,  in  great  battles,"  says 
the  French  philosopher  Cousin.  "  There  can  be 
none.  For,  in  them,  neither  men  nor  their  pas- 
sions strive  together.  Battles  are  the  encounters 
of  their  causes,  the  clash  of  the  opponent  spirits 
of  an  epoch,  of  the  diverse  ideas,  which,  in  a  given 
century,  animate  and  agitate  humanity."  More- 
over, he  declares,  that  "  not  a  single  great  bat- 
tle has  taken  a  turn  detrimental  to  civilization. 
Civilization  may  sometimes  receive  a  check,  the 
success  of  arms  may  be  inconstant,  but,  in  the 
end,  the  advantage,  the  gain,  and  the  honor  of  the 
campaign  must  always  remain  on  her  side."  The 
acute  and  learned  Frenchman  goes  even  farther, 
and  affirms,  that  "  the  cause  of  the  victor  is  always 
the  better  cause."  Victory  and  success  are  "  first 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word/7  He  passes 
over  to  the  extreme  of  philosophical  audacity, 
endeavoring  to  "  put  down  the  declarations  of 
mistaken  philanthropy,"  and  pronouncing,  what 
he  calls  "the  amnesty  of  war."  We  are  willing:  to 
admit  the  truth  ox  much  that  is  said  in  justifica- 
tion, or  in  palliation  of  war.  We  can  even  see 
how  effective  it  has  been,  in  saving  for  mankind 
the  principles  of  justice,  liberty  and  civilization. 
There  is  something  grand  in  the  manner  in  which 
a  people  unite  to  repel  aggression,  and  to  make 
forever  secure  the  bonds  of  nationality.     There  is 
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something  sublime,  even,  in  the  process  of  com- 
pacting and  welding  together  a  great  nation, 
making  it  capable  of  great  deeds  and  great  sacrifi- 
ces. And,  as  we  look  over^the  long  reaches  of. 
history,  and  see  how,  by  these  deeds  and  sacrifi- 
ces, the  human  race  assures  its  advance,  we  are 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  .many  just  and  true 
decisions  are  made  by  the 

"  Arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-staring  war." 

If  we  could  forget  its  horrors,  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  recall  and  recite  its  benefits.  That  the  good 
cause  should  triumph  in  the  long  run,  is  inevita- 
ble. But,  that  it  should  meet  with  defeat  and  fail- 
ure along  the  way,  is  also  inevitable.  We  must 
not  generalize  from  isolated  facts.  But,  injour 
examination,  taking  in  the  wide  fields  of  human 
action,  we  are  to  make  our  judgment,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  largest  results  There  is  no 
question,  in  my  own  mind,  that  many  of  the 
results  generally  attributed  to  war,  are  really  due 
to  some  other  agency.  The  occasion  of  the 
appearance  is  not  the  cause  of  the  event.  All 
civilization  resides  in  man,  and  its  effects  are 
wrought  out  by  the  forces  of  the  human  soul. 
That  which  war  really  accomplishes,  is  to  set  these 
forces  free,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  action 
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and  development.  We  should  hardly  have  known 
how  much  patriotism,  and  heroism  were  latent  in 
the  American  people,  but  for  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion. I  doubt,  if  otherwise  we  should  ever  have 
known  the  strength  of  that  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  liberty,  w:hich  the  great 
contest  signalized.  The  nations  of  the  old  w7orld 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  was  such  stead- 
fast tenacity  in  our  loosely-jointed  life.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ourselves  ever  fairly  realized  our 
capacity  for  endurance  and  sacrifice.  The  war 
did  not  create  the*  national  virtue,  of  which  we 
may  be  justly  proud.  It  only  revealed  its  exist- 
ence, and  furnished  its  opportunity  of  exhibi- 
tion. It  had  been  lying  in  the  national  charac- 
ter through  all  the  previous  time,  training  for  its 
latest  and  greatest  development,  by  the  struggles 
through  which  the  nation  had  already  passed.  So 
with  all  great  wars.  They  do  not,  in  themselves, 
and  of  their  own  power,  advance  the  interests  of 
civilization.  They  clear  the  ground.  They  reveal 
the  qualities  of  character  which  a  nation  possesses. 
They  exhibit  the  forces  of  the  manhood  of  a  peo- 
ple. They  make  manifest  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  national  life.  In  their  results, 
the  power  of  the  victorious  party  becomes  con- 
spicuous, and  is  acknowledged  by  all  others. 
Then  it  takes  the  lead,  and,  having  removed  the 
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obstructions  in  the  way,  draws  the  race  forward. 
Victory  remains  with  the  people  who  best  deserve 
command,  and,  under  their  guidance,  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  is  assured.  War  is  not  the 
cause,  but  rather  the  occasion  of  all  this. 

The  positions  here  taken  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  war,  the  last  echoes  of  which  are  just  now- 
coming  to  our  ears  across  the  Atlantic.  It  has 
been  the  bloodiest  of  modern  times, — the  most 
destructive  of  property  and  life.  Villages,  towns, 
cities  have  been  bombarded  and  burnt,  and  their 
inhabitants  subjected  to-  indignity  and  outrage. 
Fruitful  fields  have  been  laid  waste.  Forests 
have  been  shorn  of  their  glory.  Palaces  have 
been  transformed  into  barracks  and  hospitals. 
Literature,  philanthropy,  Christian  truth  weep 
over  the  scene  of  the  great  conflict,  as  two  great 
nations,  fitted  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  world  and 
standing  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  have 
rushed  to  arms  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  selfish  am- 
bition ;  to  slake  the  long  thirst  of  revenge  ;  to 
indulge,  unquestioned,  the  lust  of  dominion  ;  each 
eager  to  extinguish  the  claims  of  a  rival,  jealous 
of  pre-eminence.  Well  may  they  weep,  for  on 
this  scene  has  been  enacted  every  horror  attend- 
ant upon  war ! 

From  the  first,  the  contest  has  not  been  doubt- 
ful  to  anv    thoughtful,    candid    mind,    that    has 
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watched  the  course  of  events  in  Europe,  for 
the  last  ten  years.  North  Germany, — especially 
Prussia, — strong  through  the  wide-spread  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  their  fervent  devotion  to  the 
Fatherland,  their  thorough  military  organizations, 
and  their  well-grounded  faith  in  themselves  and 
God,  their  Protector,  came  in  contact  with  France, 
weakened  and  demoralized  in  every  part,  by  the 
corruptions  of  a  sham  imperialism  ;  with  a  peo- 
ple, half-taught  or  almost  wholly  ignorant  in  the 
mass  ;  with  an  educated  class  tainted  with  a  flip- 
pant and  irreverent  skepticism,  and  cultivated  to 
the  extreme  of  a  refined  selfishness  ;  with  an  army 
undisciplined,  ill-led,  and  but  partially  organized, 
that  went  off  to  a  bloody  war,  intoxicated  with 
vain-glory,  and  looking  forward  to  a  march  on 
Berlin,  as  though  to  a  pleasant  summer  prome- 
nade!  Could  any  one  who  knew  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  people  be  uncertain  of  the  issue? 
What  fortune  could  the  volatile  Frenchman  have, 
whose  courage  droops  with  his  enthusiasm,  against 
the  steadfast,  persistent  German,'.who  could  ustay" 
for  a  century — if  that  were  needed?  What  chance 
of  victory  was  there  for  Le  Boeuf  against  Von 
Moltke,  or  Rouher  or  Ollivier  against  Bismark  ? 
Never  has  there  been  a  nation,  in  modern  times, 
so  utterly  defeated  and  humilated  as  France.  The 
cause  of  the  failure  has  been  laid  open  by  thesur- 
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render  of  Sedan,  behind  the  barricades  of  Mont- 
martre  and  Neuilly,  and  in  the  insane  terrorism 
of  the  Commune.  It  is  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  who  mistake  license  for  liberty  and  the 
vain  glitter  of  national  glory  for  the  true  sunlight 
of  national  greatness.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a 
government,  which  expends  millions  of  francs  tor 
an  Opera  House  emblazoned  with  ornaments 
flattering  to  imperial  vanity,  and  doles  out  reluct- 
antly a  few  thousands  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  Louis  Napoleon  kept  himself  upon  his 
throne  by  his  trust  in  popular  ignorance.  When 
that  ignorance  threw  itself,  in  vain  presumption, 
upon  the  trained  intelligence  of  Germany,  both 
the  throne  and  its  occupant  were  rolled  in  the 
dust,  with  few  to  drop  a  tear  of  sympathy  over 
the  catastrophe.  Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  speaks,  with  a  strange 
insight,  of  the  weakness  of  the  French  character, 
and  its  singular  fickleness  and  readiness  to  yield 
to  every  impulse  at  once.  He  says,  there  is  in 
it,  *w  no  keeping,  no  momentum,  no  integrity,  no 
totality,  no  inflexible  sincerity  of  purpose.  The 
French  mind  never  identifies  itself  with  anything, 
but  always  has  its  own  consciousness,  its  own 
affectations,  its  own  gratification,  its  own  slippery 
inconstancy,  or  impertinent  prolixity  interposed 
between  the  object  and  the  impression."   The  Ian- 
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guage  may  be  exaggerated  and  severe,  but  there  is 
a  truth"  beneath  it,  which  has  been  painfully  illus- 
trated in  these  latter  days. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  England  might 
have,  and  ought  to  have  interfered,  to  prevent  the 
downfall  of  her  former  ally.  But  England,  doubt- 
less, knows  her  own  weakness..  It  is  much  easier 
to  cheer  an  exiled  monarch  than  to  help  him,  in 
hard  fighting,  to  retain  his  empire.  England  for- 
gets her  honor  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
her  trade.  The  complaint  of  the  adulteration 
of  their  goods  and  wares  by  the  English  shop- 
keepers, dates  back  certainly  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  possibly  to  a  remoter  period. 
But,  it  is  not  trade  alone  that  has  been  in  danger 
of  adulteration.  The  public  policy  of  England 
in  international  affairs  has  long  been  suspected  by 
her  own  citizens,  of  a  similar  degeneracy.  Pub- 
lic policy  grows  out  of  public  virtue,  and  no  na- 
tion can  go  to  war  in  these  days  with  any  hope  of 
success,  if  its  virtue  be  unsound.  England  did 
not  and  could  not  interfere,  because  she  was  con- 
scious of  her  want  of  power  either  to  afford 
effective  assistance  or  to  change  the  result.  More- 
over, behind  England  looms  the  dark  shadow  of 
her  former  distrust  of  Republican  institutions  in 
America.  She  doubted  our  ability  of  self-main- 
tenance, hastened  to  express  her  doubt,  helped  to 
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give  her  doubt  a  justification,  had  no  regret  in 
seeing  our  commerce  swept  from  the  seas  by 
privateers,  fitted  and  manned  in  her  ports,  and 
sheltered  behind  her  guns.  England  lost  her 
faith  in  principle,  and,  losing  that,  she  lost  her 
strength  and  her  prestige,  and  must  now  pay  the 
penalty.  Like  a  man  with  one  arm  tied  and  band- 
aged, she  can  strike  no  effective  blow,  either  for 
herself  or  others.  While  the  Alabama  claims  re- 
main unsettled,  she  is  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace  with  all  the  world  ! 

And  here  let  me  say,  though  at  the  risk  of  a 
digression,  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  claims 
will  be  settled,  and  every  existing  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness and  discord  between  England  and  our  own 
country  soon  be  removed.  I  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  highest  interests  of  human  civilization,  that 
these  two  English-speaking  nations  should  be 
cordially  at  Deace.  Nothing  would  be  gained, 
much  would  be  lost  for  humanity,  by  a  war  be- 
tween them.  At  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  when 
public  opinion  in  this  country  was  unfriendly  to 
England,  and  our  people  were  smarting  under  the 
sense  of  wrongs,  which  seemed  to  many  to  be 
wantonly  inflicted,  there  was  a  strong  inclination 
toward  war.  Even  at  a  later  day,  unscrupulous 
demagogues  and  unprincipled  politicians  have 
striven  to  fan  the  flame.      If  soberer  counsels  have 
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prevailed,  it  has  not  been  on  account  of  any  fear 
of  the  result,  so  fir  as  mere  success  was  con- 
cerned, but  because  we  knew  that  we  could  afford 
to  wait.  Yet  there  are  higher  concerns  than  vic- 
tory over  a  rival  to  be  considered.  We  ought  to 
learn  to  look  beyond  the  triumph  of  an  hour,  and 
the  gratification  of  mere  national  feeling,  to  the 
universal  welfare.  If  we  can  read  the  indications 
of  Divine  Providence  aright,  they  convince  us, 
that  this  Western  empire,  with  which  we  are  here 
entrusted,  has  before  it  the  most  important  work 
ever  given  to  a  nation.  Here  we  are  to  demon- 
strate the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government, 
the  strength  and  stability  of  republican  institu- 
tions, the  permanence  and  power  of  the  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  liberty— tenacious,  flexi- 
ble, enduring.  This  is  really  to  a  stand  in  the  van- 
guard of  civilization,"  leading  the  world  on  to  the 
highest  human  achievement.  England  and  Amer- 
ica,— joined  by  common  tradition,  language,  an- 
cestry and  aspirations, — should  be  united  in  this 
grand  enterprise ;  at  peace  with  one  another, 
assuring  peace  to  the  world  ! 

Germany  has  conquered  in  the  struggle  with 
France,  by  reason  of  two  forces  :  first,  a  superior 
intelligence,  and  secondly,  a  more  thorough  mili- 
tary organization.  Besides  the  regular  standing 
army,  Germany,  as  is    well  known,    had   her  effi- 
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ciently  organized  Landwehr,  which  was  not  simply 
an  enrolled  militia  existing  on  paper,  but  a  militia 
well-trained  and  fully  proficient  in  the  school  of  the 
soldier;  a  militia  in  which  the  scholars  of  the 
country,  university  students  and  professors,  and 
professional  men  of  all  kinds,  stood  side  by  side 
with  men  of  more  active  occupations, — artizans, 
farmers,  traders,  and  laborers  of  all  callings.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  burden  of  military  service  was  and 
is  onerous,  and  in  some  cases  excessively  so.  But 
if  a  nation  is  threatened  with  war,  such  a  burden 
is  necessary  and  must  be  borne  with  good  will 
and  a  patient  patriotism.  In  Germany,  it  had 
the  advantage  of  being  an  intelligent  patriotism. 
The  German  bayonets  really  thought;  and  sc  the 
superior  idea  triumphed.  It  is  always  so.  Above 
the  smoke  and  din  of  contending  armies.,  there 
is  the  great  law  of  justice,  which,  in  the  end, 
always  wins  the  day.  Its  victory  comes  all  the 
sooner,  because  the  material  forces,  which  are 
used  as  the  instruments  of  warfare,  are  wielded 
with  the  skill  which  superior  intellectual  power 
possesses.  Let  an  intelligent  people,  of  clear 
moral  convictions,  willingly  organize  themselves 
into  a  trained  militia  for  the  public  defence,  and 
they  are  invincible.  I  believe  that  our  own  war 
for  the  Union  would  have  been  materially  short- 
ened, had  we  been   thoroughly   willing  to  accept 
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this  proposition,  and  faithfully  applied  it  through- 
out the  course  of  the  contest.  The  expedients 
that  we  used  to  avoid  and  escape  the  draft — the 
payment  of  high  bounties,  the  system  of  com- 
mutation and  substitutes,  the  hiring  of  merce- 
nary soldiers,  and  all  the  rest, — were  vicious  and 
demoralizing  as  public  measures,  and  cost  us,  at 
least,  a  year  of  time,  besides  uncounted  treasure 
and  thousands  of  precious  lives.  If  we  accept 
war  as  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  national  lite, 
we  must  be  prepared  in  person  to  meet  its 
demands  and  endure  its  consequences. 

No  man,  except  of  the  most  thorough  selfish- 
ness of  character,  would  ever  argue  for  the  desira- 
bleness of  war.  No  man,  except  of  a  heartless 
type  of  partizanship,  would  make  the  atrocious 
plea  for  war,  that  it  would  help  in  gaining  a  par- 
tizan  victory.  .  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
recognize  the  possibility  of  war,  and  to  urge  the 
need  of  preparation.  War  is  wholly  undesirable. 
An  aggressive  war  is  almost  always  wholly  inde- 
fensible. As  no  intelligent,  right-minded,  man 
would  wish  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbor, 
so  no  nation  that  understood  its  best  interests,  or 
the  true  principles  of  international  equity,  would 
ever  desire  to  force  a  war  upon  a  sister  nation. 
It  is  even  better  to  endure  a  wron£  than  to  do 
wrong.      I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  when  inter- 
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national  disputes  and  differences  will  be  settled 
by  peaceful  arbitration,  and  I  pray  God,  that  that 
time  will  come  speedily!  Let  it  be  the  duty  of 
every  true  man  to  exert  his  influence  in  every 
way,  by  word  and  work,  in  moulding  public  opin- 
ion to  the  acceptance  of  this  method  of  compos- 
ing the  difficulties  into  which  nations  are  liable  to 
fall.  Peaceful  negotiations;  the  quiet  discussion 
of  different  opinions ;  the  calm,  candid  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  opposing  claims;  the 
disposition  to  make  liberal  concessions  as  well  as 
to  adopt  just  conclusions;  the  recognition  of  each 
other's  prejudices  and  interests,  as  well  as  the 
determination  to  stand  by  one's  own  rights;  the 
desire  to  settle  questions  which,  by  remaining 
open,  constantly  threaten  disagreement  and  dis- 
sension ;  above  all,  the  spirit  of  obedience  to 
christian  principles  of  action,  applicable  alike  to 
national  and  individual  life, — these  are  to  be  the 
modes  by  which,  in  the  civilization  of  the  future, 
the  great  quarrels  of  nations  are  to  be  reconciled. 
When  negotiation  fails,  it  is  to  be  seen  what  vir- 
tue there  is  in  the  arbitration  of  some  just  and 
friendly  power..  If. that  cannot  satisfy,  war  is 
only  to  be  accepted  as  the  "last  reason  of  kings." 
I  hail,  therefore,  with  gratitude,  the  appoint- 
ment and  labor  of  the  High  Commission, 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  on  which 
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the  United  States  is  at  variance  with  England.  If 
this  commission,  so  well  composed  and  evidently 
so  well  inclined  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem it  has  been  discussing,  shall  have  succeeded 
in  giving  us  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,-  it  will  be  a  gain  for  civilization  and 
humanity  which  might  properly  demand  a  special 
thanksgiving.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  an  augury  for  the  most  beneficial  results  for 
the  world.  It  is  the  declaration,  by  two  great 
powers,  that  there  are  other  and  better  modes  of 
settling  national  disputes  than  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon.  It  is  a  grand  pronunciamento  in 
favor  of  universal  peace.  If  the  present  govern- 
ment of  our  country  can  succeed  in  bringing  th 
matter  to  a  successful  issue,  it  will  be  a  triumph 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Republic,  and 
will  demand  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  our 
people.   .  1758069 

No  really  trustworthy  public  information  has 
as  yet  been  given  as  to  the  character  of  the  results 
of  the  negotiation.  We  have  only  been  assured, 
by  the  sagacious  and  patriotic  men  who  have  had 
charge  of  the  matter,  in  our  behalf,  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  involved  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  American  people.  It,  therefore, 
belongs  to  those  who  endeavor  to  lead  public 
opinion,  only  to    bespeak  for  the   labor  of  the 
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commission  a  candid  and  generous  consideration. 
Far  above  all  partizan  and  personal  prejudices  is 
the  great  question  of  international  peace  and 
amity, — leading  on  to  the  still  greater  question  of 
the  progress  of  human  civilization.  There  will, 
doubtless,  be  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
some  details  of  minor  importance.  But  I  would 
have  our  people  prepared  to  regard  the  chief  ques- 
tion with  a  readiness  to  acquiescence  in  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  solution.  Far  be  it  from  the  heart 
and  purpose  of  any  man  to  toment  strife.  Rather 
let  it  be  in  every  man's  mind  to  compose  the 
difficulty  and  ensure  the  prevalence  of  the  most 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  great  powers. 
What  a  happy  and  prosperous  future  would  there 
be  for  England  and  America,  in  this  full  frater- 
nity of  peace! 

Humanity  may  not  yet  be  fully  prepared  for 
the  universal  adoption  of  this  civilized  and  chris- 
tian mode  of  adjusting  international  differences. 
Until  it  be  thus  prepared,  I  would  regard  the 
American  system  of  national  defence  as  the  best 
adapted  for  national  protection.  The  German 
system  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effective  in  Eu- 
rope. But  for  the  western  continent,  a  small 
standing  army,  with  proper  training  schools  for 
officers,  supplemented  and  filled  out  bv  voluntary 
organizations  among  the  people,  has  been  proved 
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to  be  efficient  for  all  practical  military  purposes. 
The  better  the  organization  the  more  efficient  the 
force.  It  was  found,  in  our  recent  war,  that  those 
States  in  which  a  completely  organized  militia  had 
been  established  and  maintained,  were  the  best 
and  the  earliest  prepared  to  enter  into  active  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  for  us  to  laud  our  own  State. 
We  will  not  praise  ourselves.  We  will  let  the 
record  of  Rhode  Island  speak  for  her.  It  is 
sufficiently  well-known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  But  ahow  was  that  record 
made?  How  was  made  the  glorious  record  of 
those  other  States,  whose  militia  saved  the  capi- 
tal of  the  nation  by  their  prompt  response  to  the 
summons  of  the  Executive?  It  was  made  by  the 
thorough  organization  of  her  citizen  soldiery — 
the  organization  of  such  companies  and  regi- 
ments as  composed  the  great  armies  of  the  Re- 
public. The  American  citizen  has  been  taught, 
by  all  the  history  of  his  country,  that  there  is 
something  more  for  him  than  the  reception  of 
benefits  from  the  State.  There  is  a  certain  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  State,  and  which  he  must 
perform,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  things  desira- 
ble and  dear.  Even  life  itself  is  not  too  desirable 
or  dear,  when  his  country  demands  it  of  him. 

The  State  exists  for  man,  it  is  true  ;    but   man 
also  exists  for  the  State.    The  obligation  is  recip- 
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rocal.  In  a  Republic  like  our  own,  the  relation 
should  be  perfectly  understood,  that  the  citizen 
should  be  ready  to  become  a  soldier  whenever  the 
necessity  might  demand.and  that  the  soldier  should 
never  forget  that  he  is  a  citizen.  The  military 
training  should  go  side  by  side  with  instruction 
in  the  schools.  The  youth  should  be  taught  to 
comprehend  the  principles  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  his  country.  He  should  also  be  taught 
how  best  to  defend  them.  An  intelligent,  virtu- 
ous patriotism  should  be  the  impulse  of  his 
service  of  the  State.  Thus,  would  he  be,  at  all 
times,  ready  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  State  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance  ;  to  defend  her  from 
assaults  without,  from  the  attacks  of  treason 
within.  While  it  would  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  American  Republic  means  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world — neither  overbearing  to 
the  weak  nor  fawning  or  servile  to  the  strong,  but 
just  to  all, — it  would  also  be  understood  that,  at 
the  first  note  of  danger,  her  citizens  would  be 
ready  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  soldier  and  be 
fully  competent  to  perform  them.  We  never 
would  "  stir  without  great  argument,"  but  when 
we  moved,  it  would  be  with  the  irresistible  force 
of  the  mountain  glacier.  The  well  instructed 
citizen  and  the  well-trained  soldier  would  thus  be 
united  in  the  brave  patriot,  who  shields  his  coun- 
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try  with  his  life.  As  in  the  old  Spartan  State, 
our  cities  would  need  no  walls  for  their  protec- 
tion, since  there. are  brave  men  always  prepared 
to  defend  them.  Here  is  our  strength.  What 
enemy  would  ever  dare  provoke  it?  Here  is  our 
assurance  of  peace.  For  who  would  seek  con- 
tention with  a  State,  the  principle  of  whose  life 
was  justice,  and  the  protection  of  whose  integrity 
was  the  self-devotion  of  her  citizens?  Nor 
should  we  fear  internal  dissension.  For  the 
patriotism,  that  is  established  on  intelligence  and 
virtue,  would  not  allow  treason  to  breathe  in  its 
presence. 

While  we  have  been  observing  this  anniver- 
sary, the  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Ninth  Corps,  and  the  Burnside  Expedition  to 
North  Carolina,  have  met  in  a  neighboring  city 
to  enjoy  a  grateful  re-union,  and  to  recount  the 
dangers  and  glories  of  their  past  campaigns.  It  is 
a  timely  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  national  defence.  Those,  men  who 
have  met  in  council  together,  were  the  volunteer 
citizen  soldiers  of  the  Republic.  They  went  out 
from  their  peaceful  occupations,  undertook  and 
successfully  and  bravely- performed  the  duties  of 
camp  and  field;  then,  when  their  service  was  con- 
cluded, returned  again   to  the  avocations  of  civil 
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life  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  citizenship.  The 
citizen  soldier  saved  the  Republic.  That  was 
certainly  enough  to  earn  for  him  the  perpetual, 
grateful  regard  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  cer- 
tainly enough  to  prove  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  the  military  system  by  which  he  had  been 
trained.  It  was  a  system  which  met  and  fully 
answered  the  demands  of  the  country  in  the  sea- 
son of  its  sorest  need.  The  extremity  of  the 
Republic  became  the  opportunity  of  her  citizens. 
How  grandly  they  improved  it,  the  pen  of  history 
has  recorded  in  lines  of  living,  enduring  light ! 
We  may  safely  trust  in  the  future  the  power 
which  vindicated  itself  in  the  past,  and  confidently 
leave  the  protection  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  form  it. 

I  have  attended,  to-day,  the  obsequies  of  an 
aged  friend  who  was  not,  indeed,  a  member  of  our 
association,  but  who  has  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  volunteer  militia  of  our  State,  and 
has  done  active  service  in  it,  even  to  the  age 
of  four  score  years.  We  have  all  witnessed,  with 
a  feeling  of  grateful  pride,  the  veteran  officer  at 
th,e  head  of  his  command,  marching  with  as  firm 
a  step  and  as  soldierly  a  bearing  as  the  youngest 
man  among  ourselves..  I  need  not  speak  the 
name  of  General  Whitaker,  and  no  words  of 
mine  can   add   to  what  your   own  thouorhts   su^- 
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gest,  in  eulogy  of  his  unswerving;  patriotism  and 
his  calm  and  complete  integrity.  In  all  the 
walks  of  private  and  public  life  he  has  exhib- 
ited the  characteristics  of  genuine  manhood,  and 
has  descended  the  vale  of  years,  bearing  to  a 
green  old  age  the  well  won  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  seldom  our  privilege  to  see  so  fine 
a  specimen  of  the  citizen  soldier,  and  we  should 
be  unjust  to  the  occasion  if  we  neglected,  in  our 
anniversary  exercises  to  pay  our  tribute — feeble 
as  it  may  be — to   the   memory  of  the   good   old 


man 


Comrades  of  the  First  Light  Infantry  Veteran 
Association — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  First 
Light  Infantry  Company,  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
same  corps — cadets,  Company  and  veterans:  There 
is  but  little  more  for  me  to  say  to  you  to-day.  The 
exhaustive  address,  delivered  a  year  ago,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Staples,  allows  his  successors  but 
little  opportunity  either  for  personal  reminiscence 
or  for  personal  encouragement  and  appeal.  The 
record  of  the  last  year  is  without  striking  or  prom- 
inent event.  The  Company's  excursion  to 
Portland  was  attended,  with  rational  enjoyment, 
and  is  fraught  with  pleasant  recollections.  The 
exhibition  drills  of  the  cadets  have  shown  the 
results  of  careful  and  diligent  training,  and  are  a 

source  of  pardonable  pride  to  all  the  members  of 
6 
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our  associated  organizations-  A  few  names  have 
been  stricken  from  our  roll  by  the  inevitable 
and  inexorable  hand  of  death.  Appropriate 
notice  has  already  been  made  of  these  worthy 
comrades,  now  released  from  earthly  duty,  and 
entered  into  rest.  Peace  to  every  brave  and  earn- 
est soul,  whose  life-battle  has  been  well  fought 
out!  Courage  and  fidelity  to  those  whose  war- 
fare is  still  unaccomplished  !  What  conflicts  may 
still  await  the  living  are  onlv  known  to  the  divine 
Providence  that  orders  and  guides  the  affairs  of 
men  below.  I  pray  that  Providence,  that  neither 
ioreign  nor  domestic  war  may  ever  again  afflict 
our  national  life.  May  the  future  progress  of  the 
Republic  be  made  in  peace!  But  if  war  should 
ever  come,  and  the  nation  again  be  called  to  strife 
and  blood,  to  preserve  her  life,  I  am  sure  that 
the  citizen-soldiers  of  the  Republic  will  be  found 
standing  at  their  posts,  and  ready,  as  in  the  "brave 
days  of  old,"  to  do  a  manful  service  for  liberty 
and  law,  for  union  and  independence.  The  roll 
of  our  Association  shall  be  a  roll  of  honor, 
while  men  know  how  to  live  faithfully  and  to  die 
bravely.  These  youths,  who  now  are  coming 
forward  to  take  their  places  in  the  great  army  of 
the  Republic  and  humanity,  will  bear  our  banner 
to  the  front,  and  never  allow  dishonor  to  stain  its 
spotless  folds,  or  cowardice  to  trail  it  in  the  dust. 
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The  nation  will  never  lack  for  defenders,  while 
her  citizen  soldiery  have  their  patriotism  estab- 
lished on  the  firm  basis  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 
Ah,  dear  Mother  of  us  all  !  No  harm  shall 
befall  thee,  for  the  brave  hearts  and  strong  hands 
of  thy  children  shall  be  the  living  wall  of  thy 
defence  ! 
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The  following  Original  Hymn,  written  by  Private  George  W. 
Pettes,  was  then  sung  by  the  entire  audience  : 

Tune — Mar  low. 

Now  let  the  bugle  strain  arise  ; 

Now  beat  the  rattling  drum  ; 
Once  more  to  keep  the  day  we  prize 

Our  brethren  homeward  come. 

Praise  to  our  God,  who  showed  our  youth 

The  pathway  of  renown  ; 
Taught  us  to  love  our  country's  truth, 

To  guard  her  loyal  crown  ! 

Praise  to  our  God  !     When  war's  tierce  storm 

Broke  in  the  southern  sky, 
He  bade  the  loyal  ranks  to  form 

And  march  to  victory. 

Ours  be  the  festival  of  peace  ; 

Stacked  are  our  burnished  arms, 
For  God  hath  willed  a  sure  release 

From  battle's  stern  alarms. 

Then  let  the  bugle  strain  arise, 

And  beat  the  rattling  drum, 
To  keep  the  natal  day  we  prize, 

We  brothers,  homeward  come. 

A  despatch  was  then  received  and  read,  from  the  Grand  Army 
assembled  at  Boston,  announcing  that  Major-General  Burnside. 
Major  of  our  Association,  had  just  been  elected  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  by  acclamation. 
This  announcement  was  received  by  three  rousing  cheers,  and  a 
Narragansett.      Rev.    Matthew    Hale    Smith,    Chaplain   of  the 
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"  Old  Guard,  of  New  York  City,"  who  was  present  as  a  delegate, 
was  then  called  out,  and  responded  in  a  humorous  speech,  full  of 
good  points,  which  brought  down  the  house. 

Captain  John  T.  Pitman,  of  Company  A.,  then  offered  resolu- 
tions, thanking  Ex-Chaplain  Woodbury  for  the  oration,  and  Pri- 
vate G.  W.  Pettes  for  the  hymn,  and  requesting  copies  of  each 
far  publication,  and  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Organization 
to  publish  them,  with  such  matters  appertaining  to  our  Associa- 
tion, as  they  may  deem  expedient,  which  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously. 

The  Association  was  then  dismissed,  to  meet  again  at  Howard 
Hall,  in  the  evening. 

A  grand  promenade  concert  was  given  in  the  evening,  at 
which  the  Infantry  and  Infantry  Cadets,  and  other  invited  guests 
were'present,  with  a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage.  The  music 
was  furnished  by  Brown  &  Reeves  full  quadrille  band,  and  refresh- 
ments were  amply  provided  by  Captain  P,  B.  Wright,  in  Rich- 
mond Hall.  During  the  evening,  in  response  to  a  general  desire, 
the  Infantry  Cadets  gave  an  exhibition  drill,  which  would  have 
been  creditable  to  any  older  and  more  experienced  company. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  company  separated,  all  apparently 
gratified. 

Thus  ended  the  celebration  of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  pur 
Association.  It  brought  together  many  who  had  not'met  since  the 
First  Anniversary,  and  we  can  only  judge  from  the  expressions 
uttered  by  many,  that  those  who  did  participate  were  ampiy 
repaid.  And  let  us,  also,  hope  that  in  the  celebration  of  each 
coming  Anniversary,  the  number  absent  will  be    less  each  year. 

WILLIAM  W.  BROWN,  \ 

JAMES  SHAW,  Jr.,  I  Committee. 

HENRY  STAPLES.  \ 
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